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ABSTRACT 

The case study of the restructuring of an urban 
elementary school in Los Angeles (California), the Murchison Street 
School, in partnership with California State University is described. 
Of the school's 1,050 students, 67% were eligible for Chapter I 
funding at the start of the restructuring initiative. Over 3 years, 
parents, teachers, the community, and the university worked to create 
a school where children felt cared for and supported, and where 
social services were developed and coordinated so that students' 
needs were more fully met. The first step in the program was a 20/20 
analysis to determine levels of reading achievement. Many students 
functioned below national norms in reading, and most students in the 
low 20% group were not enrolled in special education or intensive 
remediation. Students of limited English proficiency were among those 
most in need of remediation. School staff worked with university 
faculty to develop an action plan to enrich the literacy atmosphere, 
increase parent awareness and participation, and develop an 
integrated services center at the school site. Results from the 
literacy initiative, the parent center, and the integrated social 
services were evaluated. Student attendance has improved and parent 
participation has increased greatly. Teachers have begun to work in 
teams, and have developed new enthusiasm for improving achievement. 
(Contains four references.) (SLD) 
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OVERVIEW 

This Spotlight on Student Success 
presents an overview of a case study 
of the restructuring of an urban el- 
ementary school in Los Angeles, the 
Murchison Street School, in partner- 
ship with neighboring California 
State University. At the project’s in- 
ception, Murchison Street, which 
draws its students from a housing 
project in east Los Angeles, was one 
of the lowest achieving schools in the 
Los Angeles Unified School District. 
Of its 1,050 students, 67% were eli- 
gible for Chapter 1 funding and 71% 
were classified as Limited English 
Proficient (LEP). 

Over the course of three years, 
parents, teachers, community repre- 
sentatives, and university faculty 
worked together to create a radically 
different kind of school; a school 
where children felt cared for and sup- 
ported, and where social services 
were developed and coordinated so 
that students’ social, physical, and 
emotional needs were more fully 
met. 

20/20 ANALYSIS: THE FIRST 
STEP IN THE PROCESS 

Despite ongoing attempts to re- 
form the school’s educational pro- 
gram and improve students’ learning, 
the Murchison Street School staff 
had eventually recognized that these 
piecemeal efforts were not sufficient 



to change the direction of the lives of 
their students. The school’s princi- 
pal contacted faculty from California 
State University and asked them to 
serve as a catalyst for engaging teach- 
ers in a more comprehensive school 
restructuring effort. The first step in 
the process was to perform a 20/20 
Analysis 1 of reading achievement 
scores to identify school needs and 
resources. Reading scores were se- 
lected for analysis because poor read- 
ing ability was the most frequent 
cause for referral to special education 
and Chapter 1 programs. 

The 20/20 Analysis revealed the 
following patterns: (a) large numbers 
of students were functioning well be- 
low national norms in reading; (b) 
most of the students in the low 20% 
group were not enrolled in special 
education or other intensive remediation 
programs; (c) the primary-level 
grades were the most in need of lit- 
eracy enrichment; (d) English-in- 
structed students were most in need 
of remediation; (e) many LEP stu- 
dents in general, and special educa- 
tion students in particular, were not 
receiving adequate primary language 
support; and (f) school attendance was 
a pervasive problem, especially for 
the youngest students, emphasizing 
the need for greater contact with par- 
ents. 

Next, school staff collaborated 
with university faculty with expertise 



in special education, curriculum and 
instruction, family studies, and coun- 
seling to devise and implement a plan 
of action for school reform. The plan 
had three major objectives: (a) to 
modify curriculum and instructional 
practices so that classrooms featured 
an enriched literacy environment; (b) 
to increase the level of parent aware- 
ness of and opportunity for involve- 
ment in their children’s schooling; 
and (c) to develop an integrated ser- 
vices center at the school site featur- 
ing the coordination of services for 
children and families. 

MODELS OF CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
REFORM 

Based on these collaboration 
plans, a major effort was launched to 
improve instruction in language and 
reading in primary grades (K-2) and 
in grades 3 through 6. Special edu- 
cation students and staff were inte- 
grated into general education class- 
rooms on a full-time or part-time ba- 
sis. A station teaching approach was 
adopted, whereby teachers divided 
the instructional content and each 
took responsibility for part of it. 
Each team of teachers selected an in- 
structional grouping model that best 
suited their particular class compo- 
sition and with which they felt most 
comfortable, for example, grouping 
by English language proficiency. 
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Strategies to Increase Out-of-School 
Reading 

In order to increase the amount of 
time students spent reading at home, 
a series of recreational reading festi- 
vals were held to motivate students 
to increase their out-of-school read- 
ing. 

In the first festival, upper elemen- 
tary students were targeted so that 
they would become role models for 
the primary students. The second fes- 
tival focused on primary students and 
the third included the entire school. 
Students kept track of the number of 
minutes they read each night by hav- 
ing an adult family member sign their 
record sheets. Every few days the to- 
tal reading time was computed for all 
participants and posted on large signs 
throughout the school. The results 
were celebrated in school assemblies 
and after-school parties. 

Opportunities for Parents 

A parent center was established as 
a bridge between parents and the school 
and to facilitate empowerment within 
the larger community. A parent was 
chosen to act as coordinator, and to 
work with school and university fac- 
ulty in organizing center-sponsored 
activities. Activities included a “wel- 
coming place” for parents to meet in- 
formally with other parents and school 
staff to discuss concerns such as school 
and personal problems, as well as com- 
munity issues. Parents were given the 
opportunity to become actively in- 
volved in school business, assist in the 
development of instructional materials 
for classroom use, and to sponsor 
grade-level and school-wide events. As 
other needs became known, the center 
also arranged for English language 
classes, a mentor parent leadership 
training program, and a weekly family 
history group. 

Integrated Services 

Because the Murchison staff 
strongly believed that physical and 
mental health services were as impor- 
tant as quality instruction to improv- 
ing student achievement, the school 
reached out to the Los Angeles 
County 



departments of health, mental health, 
and social services to better coordinate 
services and make them more acces- 
sible to students and their families. Af- 
ter intensive collaborative planning ef- 
forts, a school-based integrated ser- 
vices center opened, offering a variety 
of health and social services to students 
and families. 

On-site services such as short-term 
counseling, immunizations, and screen- 
ings are available at the center. Re- 
source and referral services including 
dental and eye care, substance abuse 
programs, short-term housing, and 
emergency food supplies are also avail- 
able through case management. Once 
a referral is made by a teacher, school 
social worker, or a nurse, a case man- 
ager is assigned and a family plan is 
developed. By collaborating with other 
agencies, the center is better able to 
meet the comprehensive needs of the 
students and their families. 

RESULTS 

The most recent data demonstrate 
impressive gains in student attendance. 
Over the past three years, students have 
gone from an average of 1 .4 absences 
per month to .95 absences per month. 
Gains are also evident in the number 
of students with perfect attendance, up 
from 60 three years ago to over 250 last 
year. 

Parent involvement in all levels of 
school business is another area of sig- 
nificant improvement. Before active 
outreach efforts were focused on par- 
ents, few participated in school events, 
except to attend parent-teacher confer- 
ences or open houses. Parents now 
actively take part on school leadership 
and parent advisory councils, attend 
meetings and parent programs, and 
volunteer in classrooms and in the 
schoolyard during recess and lunch 
periods. They attend schoolwide events 
in such substantial numbers that spe- 
cial assemblies have to be repeated. 

Another improvement realized by 
the collaboration is that participating 
teachers within the upper and lower 
grades have begun to work as teams. 
They are no longer isolated from each 
other and collectively assume respon- 
sibility for students* learning and 



academic restructuring. Observational 
and self-report teacher data indicate that 
they are using more constructivistic 
practices and providing students with 
greater opportunities for developing 
literacy. Finally, and perhaps most im- 
portantly, the structural and organiza- 
tional changes that have occurred in 
their classrooms have enabled these 
teachers to establish the professional 
norms of a learning community. Their 
enthusiasm as they see growth in stu- 
dents’ reading and writing skills has 
influenced other teachers at the school 
who are interested in joining the teams 
and making changes in their own class- 
rooms. 

****** 

NOTE 

‘For a more complete description of 
the uses and methods of 20/20 Analysis, 
see Spotlight #101, also available from 
the Laboratory for Student Success. 
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